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ABSTRACT 



Unit "retention profiles" were developed using 
Navy Human Resource Management Survey responses for 
both high and lew retention units. Although the 
"profiles" were found to be identical for both high 
and lew retention units, comparative analysis of 
Survey responses was found of value in assisting unit 
Commanding Officers in developing retention management 
strategies. 

The data utilized consisted of 28,913 respondents 
of the Navy Human Resource Management Survey during 
the second guarter of fiscal year 1978. The 
individual's stated career intent was regressed on the 
survey dimensions, indices, and guestions to further 
understand the dynamics of the retention decision. 
Unit "retention profiles" were developed as a result 
of stepwise discriminant analysis on the survey 
questions for both high and low retention units. 

A detailed bibliography of employee job turnover 
is included as an aid to future researchers. 
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I. 



INTRODUCTION 



In an address to the Navywide Retention Conference in 
August, 1978, the Chief of Naval Operations, Adm. Thomas 
Hayward, highlighted the issues and problems of Navy 
enlisted personnel retention. He pointed out that current 
retention rates were unsatisfactory and held very serious 
portents for the future. Adm. Hayward considered the most 
serious problem in Navy enlisted retention to be with second 
term petty officer reenlistment. The reenlistment rate for 
that group had been only 69% overall and was viewed as a 
serious situation (Sinaiko, 1 978) . 

More recently, Adm. Robert Baldwin, Chief of Naval 
Personnel, has stated that retention of two-tour enlisted 
personnel is at its lowest level since the end of the draft. 
The rate had dipped, as of March 1979, to 47.3% overall. 
Adm. Baldwin also noted that “retention of personnel in some 
of the technical seagoing ratings (whose skills are in high 
demand in the civilian sector) is only 25% or less. 1 

To put this matter in perspective, the Navy has, since 
1975, gone from 20 ratings to over 63 ratings which are not 
meeting reenlistment goals. With regard to second term 
reenlistments, the situation is especially critical. In 
that group, 66 ratings are experiencing problems (Sinaiko, 
1 978) . 

The Department of Defense has been criticized by 



1 Nav y Times, March 19, 1979, p.34. 
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Congress for being ineffective in attrition management 
(Lockman, 1977). Eadm. Joseph M. Metcalf (Pers 10X) , 

presenting an Executive Review of manpower and personnel 
problems ax the 1978 Navywide Retention Conference, 

highlighted a recent review by the House Armed Services 
Committee in its deliberations on the FY 79 Military 

Authorization Bill. The Committee cited the Navy on several 
accounts, i.e., recruiting shortfalls, high desertion rates, 
losses of career people, shortfalls of petty officers, and 
discipline problems. It directed the Secretary of the Navy 
••to report the Navy's manpower situation in general and xo 
outline problems and detailed solutions to them" (Sinaiko, 
1 978) . 

Speaking before the House Military Personnel 

Subcommittee, Adm. Baldwin, along with Edward Hidalgo, 
Assistant Navy Secretary for Manpower and Reserve Affairs 
and Logistics, cited the Navy's efforts to "stem the tide", 
but admitted that attrition was up and recruiting was down - 
as was Officer retention and career reenlistments. On the 
brighter side, however, first-term reenlistments had 
increased to 40.3% - a high for recent years. 1 

To date, considerable research effort has been focused 
on identifying relevant factors related to military 
personnel retention and turnover. Many of these research 
studies, as shall be seen, have concentrated on identifying 
the demographic and personal characteristics which appear to 
be related to, and directly influence, the retention 

decision. Unfortunately, research findings have been of 
little help in themselves in directly increasing the 
retention rates among active duty personnel - especially 



1 Navy Times . March 19, 1979, p.34. 
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among those individuals whose background characteristics 
indicate relatively low probabilities of retention but whose 
abilities and skills are of high importance to the military 
(LaEocco, et al. f 1977). 

Many of the research studies show that personnel 
retention and attrition outcomes in the Navy are generally 
determined by multiple factors. Both pre-service 
characteristics (demography and social background) and 
in-service experiences (service history, satisfaction, and 
performance) were found to contribute significantly to the 
formulation of the retention decision. Pre-service status 
and attitudes, as reflected in length of enlistment 

contract, minority status, aptitude scores, amount of 
schooling, and school adjustment (expulsions) were 
differentiated among those personnel who attrite and those 
who remain in the Navy. Further, in-service variables such 
as technical schools completed, amount of sea duty, job 
satisfaction, performance record, marital status, and 
medical history also were discriminated with respect to 
retention (LaEocco, et al. , 1 976) . 

As noted by Lockman (1977), the retention decision is 
affected by the aggregate effects of societal, 

organizational, and individual factors. The social 
perspective that military service is a job (and maybe also 
an adventure) , but a job nonetheless, and no longer a 
calling for citizen soldiers, has teen cited as a major 
reason for the personnel retention problems facing the 
military today. 

Organizational factors affecting attrition point to 
defective management policies and unit practices. outmoded, 
uneconomical, monolithic policies (such as the granting of 
Basic Allowance for Quarters to only married personnel) , 
often buttressed by law and traditions, and variable. 
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situational influences in men's units (such as unplanned 
operational schedule changes) , combine to produce a major 
effect in the retention decision (Lockman, 1977) . 

Individual factors affecting attrition revolve about 
personal expectations and individual perceptions of both the 
work environment and the job itself. 

Given the above perspective, it might be suggested that 

attrition in the military, which appears "inevitable", is 

also a reflection of the same kinds of adult socialization 
processes that take place in the civilian workplace. Thus 
young people should be expected to try to "find themselves" 
in the world of work. This is as true in military 

institutions as it is in the civilian sector. While 
attrition in the military is costly, it should also be 

recognized that attrition serves a valuable "correcting" 
function- "errors" are reduced when inadequate or unsuitable 
people are eliminated from the organization. Furthermore, 
attrition provides a screening function that cannot be 
effectively carried out prior to the individual's entry into 
the organization. 

Assuming that we cannot (and perhaps should not) totally 
eliminate attrition in military organizations, it is logical 
to assert that these processes can be better managed to 
minimize organizational and personal costs and maximize 
benefits to all parties (Goodstadt and Glickman, 1975; 
LaBocco, et al., 1S76) . As the pool of qualified enlistment 
prospects shrinks, the need to develop an effective and 
efficient personnel retention management program grows in an 
accelerating fashion. 

A prerequisite to the development of an effective 
personnel retention management program, however, requires 
the answering of several questions; Why do employees stay? 
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What are their values for working and for living? What are 
their ages, sexes, marital status, and so on? What are the 
right and wrong reasons for employees staying in their jobs? 
How dissatisfied is dissatisfied? (Flowers and Hughs, 1973) . 

The first step in developing a method to improve 
personnel retention management is to create or obtain 
accurate and usable information about the personnel who are 
to be managed. It is important that this information 
possess a measurable degree of accuracy and content validity 
as it will form the basis upon which retention management 
decisions will be based. 

The purpose of this thesis is to provide a method for 
unit Commanding Officers to improve unit retention 
management through effective use of the Human Resource 
Management Survey. The thesis is based on the following 
assumptions; 

1. The Human Resource Management Survey is a valid 
instrument for measuring organizational factors, as noted in 
independently conducted validity studies. 

2. An individual's stated intention to reenlist, above 
all other variables, is the strongest predictor of future 
turnover behavior. The literature review shows that one's 
stated intent to reenlist accounts for the greatest amount 
of variance in personnel turnover (Mobley, et al., 1977a). 

The primary hypothesis to be tested in this study is 
whether or not the Navy Human Resource Management Survey can 
provide information which can be effectively utilized in 
planning personnel retention management strategies. 
Specifically, it is hypothesized that units having high 
levels cf personnel retention will display a "retention 
profile" - as defined by mean scores on key questions in the 
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Human Resource Management Survey - that is significantly 
different from units having low retention levels. Further, 
that these "retention profiles" can be differentiated by 
effective use of the Human Resource Management Survey. 

It is important to note that the Human Resource 
Management Survey contains data which are aggregated at the 
unit level and cannot be applied to examine individual 
behavior. Additionally, the data are gathered at a single 
point in time and, since changes in command are relatively 
frequent, the data may not be relevant for prediction 
(Goodstadt and Glickman, 1975). Accordingly, no attempt 
will be made in this study to predict future command 
retention rates based on survey responses. Instead, the 
primary focus of this thesis will be to evaluate the ability 
of the Human Resource Management Survey to provide valid, 
descriptive information which can assist unit commanders in 
developing effective personnel retention management 
strategies. 

A. THESIS OVERVIEW 

This thesis begins with a general review of available 
civilian and military studies concerned with personnel 
retention and job turnover. The literature review provides 
a summary of the current knowledge in the field of personnel 
retention and job turnover-both in the military and civilian 
environments. Continual reference will be made to these 
studies throughout the remainder of the thesis. 

Following the literature review, the following 
methodological areas will be discussed: 

1 Resource Management Survey ive overview of the Human 
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2. A description of the sample utilized in the thesis. 

3. A description of the method of analysis used in this 

study . 

Next, a regression analysis of the Human Resource 
Management Survey database will be performed and the 
analysis results presented. The regression analysis was 
performed to compare its results with the results of other 
research findings discussed in the literature review. It is 
anticipated that the results of the regression analysis 
performed on the survey database, when compared with 
previously published research results, will provide an 
initial assessment of the Human Resource Management Survey's 
utility in generating useful information for future Navy 
enlisted personnel management decisions. 

The fourth section of the thesis will analyze the 
ability of the Human Resource Management Survey to 

differentiate between units having high and low retention 
rates. The hypothesis being tested in this section will be 
whether cr not units, having either high or low retention 
rates, develop "retention profiles" - as defined by mean 
scores on key guestions in the Human Resource Management 
Survey - which are significantly different from each other. 
To test the hypothesis, discriminate analyses of the Human 
Resource Management Survey responses of various fleet units 
was performed. It was anticipated that the discriminant 
analyses of the survey responses would identify differences 
between the high and low retention units. Further, it was 
hoped that these differences would produce "retention 
profiles" which would be significantly different between 
hiqh and low retention rate units. If successfully 
developed from the survey data, the "retention profiles" 
would be useful to unit commanders in assisting them in the 
development of effective retention management strategies and 
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decisions 



As appropriate, suggestions for practical utilization of 
Human Resource Management Survey data and implications for 
future research will conclude this thesis. 

A consolidated bibliography of the turnover literature, 
including bibliographies provided by Porter and Steers 
(1973); Price (1977); Mobley, et al., (1977); Hand, et al . , 
(1977); and the present authors, has been included to assist 
future researchers studying either military or civilian 
personnel retention. 
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II. REVIEW OF LITERATURE 



The literature review conducted in this section will 
note the conclusions of Porter and Steers (1973) ; Price 
(1977); Mobley, et al., (1977a); and Hand, et al. , (1977), 

provide a summarization of recent research not included in 
those reviews, and offer the present authors' conclusions. 1 

The research summary will be divided into the following 
sections: 1) individual demographic and personal variables; 



1 The last major review of turnover literature written 
prior to 1973 was that of Porter and Steers (1973) . More 
recently, sociologist J. L. Price (1977) has published a 
significant book seeking to codify the turnover literature 
from a variety of disciplines, e.g. economics, sociology, 
and psychology. The Price book contains a number of 

references generally not included in the psychological and 
management turnover literatures cited in the United States. 
However, the Price codification does not deal with post-1974 
research and is incomplete in its coverage of the 
psychological and management literature on employee 
turnover. Forrest, et al. , (1977) also recently presented a 



partial 


review 


of the turnover 


literature. 


However , 


this 


review. 


which 


dealt with the 


broader 


spectrum 


o f 


organizational 


participation 


behaviors. 


included 


no 


post- 1973 


research and had a 


conceptual 


rather 


than 



empirical emphasis (Mobley, et al., 1977a). Mobley, 

Griffeth, Hand, and Megilino (1977a) have conducted a 
post-1974 literature review on the turnover issue. 
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2) overall satisfaction; 3) organizational and work 
environment factors; 4) job content factors; 5) external 
environment factors; and 6) recently developed constructs. 

A. INDIVIDUAL DEMOGRAPHIC AND PERSONAL FACTORS 



This category includes such background variables as age, 
tenure, sex, family responsibilities, education, 
personality, other personal considerations, and, as listed 
in the Mobley, et al. , (1977a) review, weighted application 
blanks. 



(cont.) While updating the previous major literature 
reviews, Mobley, et al., (1977a) have focused their study 
specifically on employee turnover as an individual choice 
behavior. The interactions at unit, organizational, or 
other aggregate levels and their relationships toward 
turnover are viewed as having "little value in understanding 
individual turnover decisions." Further, the review does 
not deal with the issues of absenteeism nor that of 
terminations which are organization initiated. 

Hand, Griffeth, and Mobley (1977), under the Navy 
All-Volunteer Force Manpower Research and Development 
Program of the Office of Naval Research, have produced a 
review of literature specifically directed toward military 
enlistment, reenlistment and withdrawal research. This 
review, designed to critically review and summarize existing 
attrition research, also includes analysis of original 
choice, first term attrition, and reenlistment. Studies 
that assessed behavioral intention, other forms of 
withdrawal and studies unrelated to withdrawal but of 
related interest were also included (Hand, et al. , 1977). 
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1. Ajge 



Porter and Steers (1973) and Price (1977) agreed 
that a well established negative relationship existed 
between increased age and turnover. Mobley, et al., (1977a) 
provides support for this conclusion but notes that the 
amount of variance being explained was, however, rather low. 
Mobley, et al., (1S77a) noted that age was likely to covary 
with other variables, e.g. tenure, and standing alone, made 
little contribution to the understanding of the psychology 
of the turnover process. This latter statement is borne out 
when reviewing the findings presented by Hand, et al. , 
(1977) concerning the effect of age as an independent 
variable. Age, when related to attrition, was found to have 
a positive relationship (Plag, et al., 1970) on the one 
hand and a non-linear relationship (Lockman, 1975) on the 
other. 

Hand, et al., (1977) found the relationship between 
age and reenlistment to be no clearer than that between age 
and attrition noted above. Studies reviewed were 
contradictory and showed that age at enlistment was 
negatively related to reenlistment rate (Enns, 1975) , that 
age had little effect on reenlistment (Haber, et al., 1974), 
and that age was a significant predictor in a regression 
equation that accounted for 35 percent of the variance in 
relation to reenlistment (La Rocco, et al., 1975). 

2. Tenure 

Pcrter and Steers (1973), Price (1977), and Mobley, 
et al., (1977a) agree that strong support exists in the 
literature for the conclusion that tenure is consistently 
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and neqatively related to turnover. As with age, however, a 
conceptual model and multivariate studies are necessary to 
establish the relative contribution of tenure to variance in 
turnover and to develop a better understanding of the 
psychology of the tenure effect (Mobley, et al., 1977). In 
the military. Hand et al. , (1977) found that the longer the 

length of first term enlistment (up to four years) , the 
qreater the probability of reenlistment (Haber, et al. , 
1974; LaRocco, et al. , 1975) and that grade or rank (an 
indirect measure of tenure) is positively related to, and 
typically one of the most significant factors, predicting 
reenlistment (Haber, et al. , 1974; Lindsay and Causey, 

196 9) . 



3. Sex 



Pcrter and Steers (1973) did not have a separate 
category for sex although they did note an interaction 
between sex and family size which may be subject to change 
with current reevaluation of "traditional role 
differentiation." Price (1977) noted inconsistent findings 
on the effects of sex and Mobley, et al. , (1977a), citing 

conflicting research findings, found the contribution of sex 
to turnover, standing alone, or in conjuction with other 
variables, remains unclear. Hand, et al. , (1977) do not 

comment on the effect of this variable in the military 
literature. 



4 . F amily Responsib i lit ies 

Porter and Steers (1973) concluded that family size 
and family responsibilities were generally found to be 
positively related to turnover among women while their 
impact on men appears to be mixed. Price (1977) did not 
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include these variables in his review. Mobley, et al. , 
(1977a) cite three of four recent studies which supported 
the proposition that family responsibility, including 
marital status, is associated with decreased turnover. This 
finding is contrary to the results presented by Porter and 
Steers (1973). However, Mobley, et al., (1977a) note that 
this set of variables is likely to covary with other 
variables such as age, tenure, and sex and that no clear cut 
conclusion is evident. Hand, et al., (1977), however, noted 
a consistent finding that the number of dependents a service 
member has serves to increase the probability of 
reenlistment. 

5 . Education 

Porter and Steers (1973) did not include this 
variable in their review. Price (1977) concluded that 
better educated employees usually have higher turnover, 
however, this finding is only weakly supported. Mobley, et 
al. , (1977a) conclude that the role of education remains 

inconclusive and its explication again requires a conceptual 
model and multivariate analyses. Hand, et al., (1977) noted 
that education level may be the most consistent predictor of 
attrition of all of the demographic variables. Six studies 
consistently found that the higher the level of formal 
education (i.e. through high school) the more likely the 
individual would not attrite. In relation to r eenlist ments, 
however, the effects of education are mixed. Research 
results show a positive relationship (LaRocco, et al. , 
1975); a negative relationship (Enns, 1975); and little 
impact (Haber, et al. , 1974; Nelson, 1970), on reenlistment. 
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Weighted Appli cation B lanks (WAB) 



Mobley, et al., (1977a) concluded that while the 
utility of WAB's for employee selection continues to require 
situation specific validation (and regular cross 
validation), standing alone they offer little contribution 
to understanding the psychology of turnover processes. 

7. Other Persona l Va riab les 

Mcbley, et al. , (1977a) cite various studies dealing 

with personality, distance migrated, and number of previous 
•jobs. They conclude that because of the small number of 
studies, no generalizations were possible. Hand, et al. , 
(1977) note that martial status of the parents has been 
found in one study to be related to attrition. The study 
found that recruits whose parents were living together had 
higher effectiveness scores than when one or both were 
deceased, separated, or divorced. Further, the study noted 
that recruits whose parents were living together also had 
higher ef f ecti veness scores than adopted individuals or 
individuals from a foster home. Six studies reviewed by 
Hand, et al., (1977) reported race to be related to 
reenlistment. Two of the studies found that race had little 
impact on reenlistment while the remaining four studies 
concluded that minorities were more likely to reenlist than 
non-minorities. Whether or not methodological differences 
used in these studies could account for the difference in 
findings was not readily determinable. Additionally, Hand, 
et al., (1977) found that the military occupation of the 
service member was an important factor in influencing 
reenlistment. Region of the country was also found to be 
related to reenlistment with individuals from the west 
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having the highest probability of reenlisting. While the 
population size of the county of residence prior to 
enlistment had little impact on reenlistment, individuals 
from low income states were found to have the highest rate 
of reenlistment. Finally, reenlistees were more likely to 
have been brought up in poorer homes than those not 
reenlistinq . 

8. Summa ry of Indi vidual Demog raphic and Per sona l 
F actors 



Of the personal variables reviewed in this section, 
age and tenure stand out as being consistently and 
negatively related to turnover. Younger employees and 
employees with shorter length of service are generally 
higher turnover risks (Mobley, et al., 1977a). The other 
remaining personal variables were weakly or inconclusively 
related to turnover. The military studies reviewed by Hand, 
et al., (1977) suggest that education level may be the most 
consistent predictor of attrition among the 

biographic/ demographic variables. Its effectiveness in 
predicting retention, however, is questionable. Hand, et 
al. , (1977) note that with the exception of one study, the 

variance explained by demographic/biographic predictors 
rarely exceeded 10X. The utilization of these variables as 
predictors seems to be based on the intuitive theory that 
those individuals who leave the military, either through 
attrition or withdrawal, bring into the military a 
completely different set of personal characteristics from 
those who remain. Further, that given adequate time, money, 
resources, etc., these characteristics can be identified, 
and the results will be a more accurate selection of 
individuals. It appears, however, that the use of 

demographic/biographical data by themselves, will be 

inadequate as long as important situational constraints and 
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realities of the nsilitary are not also given explicit, 
concurrent consideration. A more comprehensive view of 
factors affecting attrition and retention is required. 
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OVERALL JOB SATISFACTION AND TURNOVER 



Porter and Steers (1973) concluded that a consistent 
neqative relationship was shown between turnover and job 
satisf act ion . They further noted that this finding was 
consistent with previous reviews of turnover literature. 
Price (1977) is in agreement and noted that satisfaction, 
together with opportunity, were the primary intervening 
variables between "structural variables" and turnover. With 
the exception of one study, Mobley, et al., (1977a) 
conclude that their review continues to indicate a 
consistent negative relationship between overall 
satisfaction and turnover. They ncte, however, that the 
amount of variance being accounted for is consistently less 
than 14%. Further, that when satisfaction is included in 
multiple regressions with variables such as intentions and 
commitment, its effect on turnover may become 
non-significant. Hand, et al., (1977) conclude that 
methodological problems in the research studies reviewed 
generally precluded drawing meaningful conclusions between 
job satisfaction and reenlistment-both actual and intended. 
Hand, et al., (1977) cited two studies in which job 
satisfaction accounted for 35% and 31% of the variance. 
However, when taken alone, job satisfaction accounted for 
only 7.6% and 15% , respectively, of these same studies. 
The remaining studies provided even less evidence that a 
strong relationship exists between satisfaction and 
withdrawl behavior. 
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ORGANIZATIONAL AND WORK ENVIRONMENTAL FACTORS 



1. Pay and P romotion 

Porter and Steers found that pay and promotion 
appear to represent significant factors in the turnover 
process. Price (1977) concluded that existing data support 
the hypothesis that successively higher amounts of pay will 
probably produce successively lower amounts of turnover. 
Price (1977) also noted that promotional opportunities or 
upward mobility, while related to lower turnover, has been 
insufficiently studied to claim strong support. Mobley, et 
al. , (1977a), however, noted a general lack of relationship 

between both pay satisfaction and turnover and satisfaction 
with promotion and turnover. The inconsistency between the 
studies reported by Mobley, et al. , (1977a) and those 

reviewed by Porter and Steers (1973) and Price (1977) can be 
explained as resulting from differences in economic 
conditions; the level of the position being studied; 
absolute pay levels; and the recent heavy reliance on a 
single measure of pay and promotion satisfaction (i. e. the 
Job Description Index). The suggestion was made that 
multiple measures of satisfaction should be used whenever 
possible so that more can be learned about the implications 
of alternative satisfaction scales (Gillet and Schwab, 
1975). In their review. Hand, et al. , (1977) concluded that 

many of the actual reenlistment studies either had 
questionable methodology and/or accounted for small amounts 
of variance. Only one study (Quigley and Wilburn, 1969) 
accounted for a very large percentage of the variance 
(79.2%) by using a relatively large number of appropriate 
independent variables. Pay and its substitute (estimated 
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civilian earninqs) were found to be predictors of actual 
reenlistment. The studies which reported on reenlistment 
intentions produce a somewhat confusing array of 
conclusions. Pay did not appear to be a potent predictor of 
intention to reenlist. Further, pay and fringe benefits 

essentially do not affect intention to reenlist, but do 
affect intention not to reenlist. One explanation of these 
seemingly contradictory results would be that "other" 
variables within the services or the economic environment 
completely overpower pay as a predictor. These "other" 
variables are perceived differently by those intending to 
reenlist and those not intending to reenlist. Those not 
intending to reenlist could possibly, but not certainly, be 
convinced by higher pay to reenlist. No analysis was made 
for the quality of potential reenlistees in either category. 
Overall, Hand, et al. , (1977) conclude that the studies 

reviewed indicated that the amount of variance accounted for 
by pay was relatively small. 

2 . Organizational Size 

Porter and Steers (1973) and Price (1977) both found 
that an inconclusive relationship existed between 
organizational size and turnover. Porter and Steers (1973) 
did find a positive relationship between unit size and 
turnover for blue collar levels but an inconclusive 
relationship for white collar workers. Mobley, et al. , 
(1977a) and Hand, et al., (1977) reviewed no further 
literature dealing with this variable. 

3. Supervision 

Pcrter and Steers (1973) concluded that turnover was 
negatively related to supervisory consideration, perceptions 
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of equitable treatment, amount of supervisory feedback, and 
understanding cf job requirements and methods. Price 
(1977) , while not dealing directly with supervisory style as 
a variable, found that instrumental communications (directly 
related to role performance) and formal communications are 
negatively related to turnover. Mobley, et al. , (1977a) 
concluded that moderate support for the negative 
relationship between supervision and turnover existed in the 
recent literature. However, the number of studies which 
found no significant relationship between satisfaction with 
supervision and turnover indicated a need to: more closely 
examine the nature of our leadership measures; conduct more 
micro-analyses of the leader -member exchange (Graen and 
Ginsburgh, 1977) ; and assess the contribution of supervision 
in multivariate designs which consider other salient 
variables. Hand, et al. , (1977) did not specify 
supervisory style as a separate discussion variable. In two 
of the studies reviewed (Carlisle, 1975; Glickman, et al. , 
1973) however, supervision was noted as having a weak, 
negative relationship to reenlistment intentions. The 
amount of variance explained by the variable "supervision" 
standing alone is not provided. Accordingly, no 
generalizations or conclusions about this relationship can 
be made. 



4. Peer Group Re l atio ns 

Porter and Steers (1973) concluded that a positive 
relationship between satisfaction with co-workers and 
propensity to remain was evident in most of the studies they 
reviewed, although there were some exceptions. Price (1977), 
utilizing the variable integration, i.e. the extent of 
member participation in primary and/or quasi-primary 
relationships, concluded that successively higher amounts of 
integration will probably produce successively lower amounts 
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of turnover. Mobley, et al., (1977a) concluded that the 
studies they reviewed did not support the generalization of 
a strong relationship between group relations and turnover. 
Individual differences in such variables as need for 
affiliation; contribution of other variables, e.g. required 
task interaction, external job alternatives; and the method 
of measuring group relations, contribute to the difficulty 
in explicating these findings. Hand, et al., (1977) did not 
review any studies which directly measured the effects of 
peer group relations and offered no conclusions in this 
a rea. 



5. Other Variabl es 

Mobley, et al., (1977a) cited the following 
conclusions relating turnover to other organizational and 
work environment factors; a negative relationship between 
perceived status and turnover; knowledge of organizational 
procedures and perceptions of control processes were 
negatively related to turnover; role pressures, climate and 
satisfaction with the company were not significantly related 
to turnover; a significant negative correlation between 
satisfaction with hours of work and turnover existed among 
retail clerks; and a weak but significant negative 
correlation between resource adequacy and turnover. 

Hand, et al., (1977) concluded that the military 
literature to date has shown minimal evidence to establish a 
strong positive relationship between organizational policies 
and practices and various forms of withdrawal behavior. The 
results of their review found one multivariate study which 
indicated that organization practices accounted for a 
relatively small percentage of the variance in withdrawal 
behavior and that no meaningful conclusions for future 
action may be drawn from the balance of the studies 
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organizational climate and 
al. , (1977) concluded that 

that establishes a strong 



6 . S ummary 

The recent research on organizational and work 
environment factors is generally inconsistent. This is 
somewhat surprising, especially with respect to the 
satisfaction with supervision and pay. Both Porter and 
Steers (1973) and Price (1977) indicated support for a 
negative relationship between pay satisfaction and turnover; 
further. Porter and Steers (1973) described a consistent 
negative link regarding the relationship between supervision 
and turnover (Mcbley, et al., 1977a). The literature 
reviews performed by Mobley, et al., (1977a) and Hand, et 
al.,(1977) failed to support this relationship. While the 
reasons for this inconsistency are not clearly defined, 
Mobley, et al . , (1977a) suggest that a general lack of 

multivariate research designs and incomplete conceptual 
models of the turnover process contribute to the inability 
to adequately interpret the role of organizational, work 
environment, and other factors in employee turnover. 



D. JOB CONTENT FACTORS 



Porter and Steers (1973) concluded that, in general, 
turnover has been found to be positively relaxed to 
dissatisfaction with the job- specifically, with respect to 
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insufficient job autonomy or responsibility. Turnover was 
also related to rcle clarity and task repetitiveness, with 
the latter exhibiting a positive but perhaps oversimplified 
relationship. Motley, et al., (1977a) noted that although 
Price (1977) did not include job content as a major 
determining variable in turnover, he did conclude that 
centralization, (degree to which power is concentrated) , a 
concept related to autonomy, is a primary determinant of 
turnover, i.e. successively higher amounts of centralization 
will probably produce successively higher amounts of 
turnover. Price (1977) also concluded that instrumental 
communication (directly related to role performance) and 
formal communication (officially transmitted communication) 
are negatively related to turnover. These concepts, 
althouqh related to supervisory style, are positively 
related to role clarity, especially as measured by Graen and 
Ginsburqh (1977) in their treatment of the leader-member 
exchange. Mobley, et al . , (1977a) concluded that the 

recent research on job content factors supports the 

conclusion of a consistent negative relationship with 
turnover. However, they again note that a relatively small 
percentage of the criterion variance was explained. Mobley, 
et al., (1977a) concluded that the military literature has 
shown minimal evidence that job content is strongly related 
to withdrawal behavior. 

E. EXTERNAL ENVIRONMENT 

Porter and Steers (1977) did not include the 

consideration of external factors in their review. Price 
(1977) acknowledges the effects of economic indicators and 
turnover rates but did not include this area in his review. 
Mobley, et al. , (1977a) state that conceptually, the 

perception and evaluation of alternatives would seem to be a 
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crucial variable in the individual turnover process. 
Empirically, assessment of the relationship between turnover 
and personal, organizational, job content, and/or other 
variables is inexorably bound tc consideration of the 
perception and evaluation of alternatives. 

Summarizing the limited amount of recent research 
dealing with alternatives, Mobley, et al. (1977a) conclude 
that: the aggregate level negative relationship between 

unemployment and turnover and the positive relationship 
between unfilled vacancies and turnover rates was reaffirmed 
in one study; expectancy of finding an alternative (job) 
moderated the correlations between attitude and turnover; 
and expectancy of finding an acceptable alternative was 
significantly and positively related to intention to quit 
but not actual guitting, although intention to quit was 
significantly and positively related to turnover. 

Hand, et al., (1977) included the effects of 
alternatives in their review of personal expectations. 
Three studies were listed which were germane. The first, 
Glickman, et al. (1973) found that job goals on the outside 
which appeared tc be more appealing was a negative factor 
affecting the enlistment decision of those who did not 
enlist. Mobley, et al., (1977b) found that the expectancy 
of finding an acceptable civilian job accounted for . of 
the variance of attrition behavior of 1690 Marine recruits. 
Finally Schneider (1973) suggested that the desirability and 
availability of alternatives to the Navy would influence the 
individual’s reenlistment and career intentions. Schneider 
(1973) found that the sample, overall, expected that 
civilian work and the civilian work environment was more 
attractive than the Navy. As one would expect, reenlistment 
and career intentions were positively related to Navy 
attraction (r 2 =.17 and r 2 =.13, respectively). A difference 
score was calculated from the two attraction indices to 
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examine the influence of the alternative work context. This 
difference score was then correlated with both reenlistment 
and career intentions. The results of this analysis showed 
an improvement in prediction results and indicated that as 
attraction to the civilian work role increased, the 
intention to participate in the Navy decreased (Mobley, et 
al. , 1977a) . 

Thus, while seemingly related to turnover, the amount of 
variance explained by the external environment remains 
small. It is believed that more theoretical specification 
is needed in order for the concept to be useful in 
prediction (Mobley, et al. , 1977a). 

F. OCCUPATIONAL GEOUPINGS 

Porter and Steers (1973) did not use occupational 
groupings as a primary classification variable. Price (1977) 
concluded that moderate support existed for the proposition 
that unskilled blue collar workers have higher turnover than 
white collar. Additionally, he found little support for the 
hypotheses that: nonmanagers have higher turnover than 
managers; that nongovernment employees have higher turnover 
than government employees; and that higher professionals m 
is associated with higher turnover. Mobley, et al. , (1977a) 
did not specifically review any studies of occupational 
groupings but suggest that organizational variables such as 
occupational position levels, may be better predictors of 
behavior than demographic or personality variables. Hand, 
et al., (1977) did not include studies utilizing this 
variable for analysis. 
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G. ORGANIZATIONAL COMMITMENT , INVOLVEMENT, AND JOB 
ATTACHMENT 

Since this classification variable has grown out of the 
results of more recent studies. Porter and Steers (1973) and 
Price (1977) did not include it in their respective reviews. 
Mobley, et al., (1977a) cite recent studies which have 
concluded that: commitment was significantly and negatively 
related to turnover and more strongly related than 
satisfaction; a weak negative correlation existed between 
commitment and turnover among Japanese employees; 
organizational involvement, one component of commitment, was 
siqnif icantly and negatively related to turnover; and job 
attachment was significantly and negatively related to 
turnover . 

The developing body of research on commitment and 
attachment suggests that these concepts are significantly 
and negatively related to turnover and more strongly related 
than satisfaction. However, both commitment and attachment, 
as defined in the research cited above, are such complex 
constructs as to make generalizations rather tenuous at this 
time. For example, is it the inclusion of intentions in the 
operational definition of commitment and attachment that 
accounts for its relatively better prediction of turnover? 
Is it not possible that congruence between individual and 
organizational goals and values could vary independently of 
the other two components of commitment? Perhaps a more 
micro-analytic treatment of these concepts would possess 
utility (Mobley, et al., 1977a). Hand, et al., (1977) did 
not include this classiification variable in their review. 
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H. EXPECTATIONS 

Porter and Steers (1973) predicted that when an 
individual's expectations - whatever they are - are not 
substantially met, his propensity to withdraw would 
increase. Hobley, et al., (1977a) concluded that direct 
support of the met expectation hypothesis was rather weak. 
They cite Ilgen and Dugoni (1977) who concluded that it is 
naive to expect realistic job previews to influence 

satisfaction and subseguently turnover through the mechanism 
of met expectations. They suggest that the met expectations 
hypothesis inadequately reflects individual differences in 
values inaccurately implies that met expectations can 
compensate for deficiencies in the immediate job 

environment. As previously noted. Hand, et al., (1977) 

concluded that the variable "expectations" appears to 
account for a relatively small percent of the variance with 
respect tc personnel withdrawal. 

I. PERfOEdANCE 

Performance, as a classification variable, was only 
listed in the Hand, et al., (1977) review. They concluded 
that performance variables, which include both performance 
before entry into the service, and performance while in the 
service, appear to add to prediction of the withdrawl 
behavior criteria. However, the amount of variance 

accounted for is relatively small. 
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J. 



BEHAVIOR INTENTIONS 



Mobley, et al., (1977a) concluded that behavioral 

intentions to remain or quit are consistently related to 
turnover behavior and that this relationship generally 
accounts for more variance in turnover than does the 
satisfaction-turnover relationship. However, intentions 

still accounted for less than 24% of the variance in 
turnover. Additionally, without analyses of the precursors 
of intentions, little knowledge of the psychology of the 
turnover behavior is generated. Mobley, et al. , (1977a) 

call for additional research on the antecedents and 

covariates of intentions, the manner in which intentions 
change over time, and the reasons for lack of even a 
stronqer relationship between intentions and turnover. 
Hand, et al., (1977) concluded that intentions are most 
accurate as predictors of behavior when they are obtained 
reasonably close to the actual behavior (Graen and 

Ginsburgh, 1977). However, even under this condition, 
prediction is poor. In general, the research results agree 
that behavioral intentions are predictors of turnover. 
However, the magnitude of the variance accounted for by 
behavioral intentions is small. 



K. SUMMARY OF THE LITERATURE REVIEW 

Figure 1 provides a summary of the conclusions noted in 
the Porter and Steers (1973); Price (1977); Mobley, et al. , 
(1977a) and Hand, et al. , (1977) reviews. This summary is an 
expansion of the Mobley, et al. , (1977a) summary (Table 13) 

and includes the conclusions noted by Hand, et al., (1977) 
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in their military rewiew. As in the Mobley, et al., (1977a) 
review, an attempt has been made to maintain the integrity 
of the various authors' classification schema yet to call 
attention to possible overlap in classification groupings by 
the placement of the categories within Figure 1. In 
interpreting the figure, "negative" refers to a negative 
relationship, i.e. the higher the variable the lower the 
turnover while "positive" refers to a positive relationship. 
In the case of nominal variables, the nature of the 
relationship is specified. 

The qualifiers "consistent", "moderate", "weak", or 
"inclusive" are used in Figure 1. These qualifiers refer to 
the consistency with which a significant relationship was 
found and to the relative number of studies reporting such a 
relationship. These qualifiers do not refer to the strength 
of a relationship in terms of the size of a correlation or 
variance explained. As was noted in the previous sections, 
few of the bivariate relationships accounted for more than 
20% of the variance in turnover. 
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The present review, in agreement with the earlier 
reviews, found age, tenure, overall job satisfaction, and 
reaction to job content to be consistently and negatively 
associated with turnover. Among the more recently studied 
variables, intentions, and commitment-attachment were found 
to consistently relate to turnover. Due to the relatively 
few multivariate studies, an ordering of these variables in 
terms of relative contribution to turnover is tenuous. 
However it would appear that intentions and 
commitment-attachment (which include intentions) make a 
stronger contribution to turnover behavior than do 
satisfaction and demographic variables (Mobley, et al. , 
1977a) . 

Porter and Steers (1973) proposed a negative 
relationship between supervisory style and turnover which 
was moderately supported by Mobley, et al., (1977a) and, to 
a lesser extent, by Hand, et al. , (1977). The effects of 
pay, promotion, organizational size, and peer group 
relations was inconclusive. The effects of alternative 
employment options on turnover behavior appeared to be 
conceptually important but only weakly supported in the 
research reviewed. 

Finally, the limited number of multivariate studies 
indicate that: greater variance in turnover can be explained 
using multiple variables; a great deal of variance is still 
unaccounted for; inclusion of intentions significantly 
enhances the prediction of turnover; and satisfaction is an 
inadequate summary variable for capturing the effects of 
other demographic, organizational, occupational or external 
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variables (Mobley, et al. 



1977a) . 
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METHODOLOGY 



The hypothesis to be tested in this study is whether the 
Navy Human Resource Management Survey can provide 

information which can be effectively utilized in personnel 
retention management actions. Specifically# it is 

hypothesized that units having high levels of personnel 
retention will display a "retention profile" - as defined by 
mean scores on key guestions in the Human Resource 
Management Survey - that is different from units having low 
retention levels. 

The purpose of the methodology section will be to: 

1) Describe the Navy's Human Resource Management Survey. 

2 ) Describe the sample. 

3) Describe the analytical approach taken in the 
utilization of the Navy Human Resource Management Survey for 
this thesis. 

A. THE SURVEY CE ORGANIZATIONS 

The Navy's Human Resource Management Survey is similar 
to the Survey of Organizations (Taylor and Bowers, 1972) 
developed by the University of Michigan's Institute for 
Social Research. The Survey of Organizations questions were 
constructed tc assess various facets of organizational 
bahaviors and were based on Likert's (1961,1967) metatheory 
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of organizational behavior. 

Likert (1967) theorized that job satisfaction and 
performance were the result of organizational climate and 
leadership behaviors. The construct of organizational 
climate was seen as a multidimensional phenomenon and 
perhaps can be most clearly understood in terms of Taguiri 
and Litwins's (1968) definition: 

"Climate is a relatively enduring quality of the 
internal environment of an organization that (a) is 
experienced by its members, (b) influences their behavior, 
and (c) can be described in terms of the values as a 
particular set of characteristics (or attributes) of the 
organization. " 

The theory upon which the survey was based focuses upon 
organizations as social systems. Systemic "outcomes" appear 
to be the most appropriate criterea for the surveys 
validation (i.e., volume, efficiency, and quality of work). 
Other criteria, such as attendance, development, and human 
cost, etc, are important in that they are affected by these 
fundamental systemic outcomes (Likert and Bowers, 1969; 
Bowers, 1971; Drexler, 1973). 

The theoretical development of the Survey of 
Organizations was based primarily on civilian samples. It 
had also been administered to Navy populations as part of a 
study to assess the impact of changing work life values and 
preferences on Navy managerial methods (Bowers and Bachman, 
1974). After 2 years of study. Bowers and Bachman concluded 
that Likert's model is reasonably applicable and valid for 
both Navy and civilian organizations. Similarly, Crawford 
and Thomas (1975) predicted that the considerable body of 
research on both the construct and predictive validity of 
the Survey of Organizations appeared to support the 
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likelihood that similar results will be found with the Navy 
Human Resource Management Survey. 

B. THE NAVY' S HUMAN RESOURCE MANAGEMENT SURVEY 

The Navy's Survey, based on the Survey of Organizations, 
was developed and tested in 1971. The survey was developed 
as a standardized guestionnair e designed to support the Navy 
Human Goals Plan. The purpose of the survey was to measure 
unit work environment data which when analized, would 
provide each command with information to assist in future 
command action planning. Specifically, the survey was 

designed to be used to assist each command focus on and deal 
with problems in the areas of race relations, equal 

opportunity, drug and alcohol abuse, and command management 
(NAVPERS 15264) . 

The Human Resource Management Survey was developed as 
follows: 

1) Many questions from the Survey of Organizations were 
adapted for use with Navy personnel through changes in 
terminology (e.g., the term 'organization' became 
' command ' ) . 

2) Additional survey questions were generated as a 
result of earlier efforts by Navy specialists in command 
development programs. 

3) Survey questions specific to contemporary social 
areas and programs were added as diagnostic aids for 
directing subsequent efforts within a command. 

4) Once the initial Navy survey questionnaire was 
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developed, it was tested and modified by subsequent 
statistical analyses (Drexler, 1974). 

5) The Navy Personnel Research and Development Center 
(NPRDC) subsequently added minor refinements to produce the 
Bureau of Naval Personnel (BOPERS) 5314 Publication Control 
Number 09 (form 09) . 

C. SURVEY DESIGN 

The Human Resource Management Survey (Appendex A) 
currently contains 88 core questions and 30 optional or 
supplementary questions. The questions are divided into 4 
major dimensions: 

1. Command Climate 

2. Supervisory Leadership 

3. Peer Leadership 

4. Work Group Processes 

Each dimension is further divided into indices. A 
description of each dimension and its indices can be found 
in Appendex B. 

Although the survey has been "standardized" and widely 
used for several years, it has also been updated and revised 
periodically to reflect improvement in question wording and 
elaborations of its underlying model. Based on evidence 
from research of various aspects of organizational 
functioning, the Navy has supported the relationships 
measured by the Human Resource Management Survey to Navy 
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organizational outputs, including aviation safety (Fink and 
West, 1577), naval aviation squadron maintenance performance 
(Shields and Walls, 1978) and refresher training (Mumford, 
1 976; Speed , 1 978 ) . 

However, it is important to note that the Human Resource 
Management Survey contains data which are aggregated at the 
unit level and cannnot be applied to examine individual 
behavior. Additionally, the data are gathered at a single 
point in time and, since historical factors change 
relatively frequently (e.g., change of command, policies, 
and personnel) , the data may not be relevant for prediction 
(Goodstadt and Glickman, 1975). Accordingly, no attempt 

will be made in this study to predict individual 
retention/turnover decisions or command retention rates. 
The primary focus cf this thesis, then, will be an 
assessment of the Human Resource Management Survey as a 
source of valid descriptive information to assist in the 
personnel retention management area. 

1. The Sample 



The Human Resource Management sample is composed of 
approximately 500,000 Navy enlisted and Officer respondents. 
The personnel are surveyed when their respective command 
undergoes a Human Resource Availability - which is 
periodically conducted on a 12 to 18 month cycle. Issuance 
of the Human Resource Management Survey during the Human 
Resource Availability is manditory (NAVPERS 15264) . All 
command personnel are required to participate in the Survey 
which is administered by Human Resource Management Center 
personnel providing Human Resource Availability services. 

Due to surveys being administered in 12 to 18 month 
cycles and tour lengths being normally from two to four 
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years, multiple survey responses are probable from some 
individuals. 

The sample chosen in this research is composed of 
respondents who completed the survey during the first 
quarter of calander year 1978. The sample was selected for 
the following reasons: 1) availability to the researchers, 

2) the currency of the Survey results, and 3) the data 
processing limitations at the Naval Postgraduate School 
computer center. 

As this thesis was limited to first and second term 
reenlistment behavior, the sample selected was E-6 personnel 
and below. 

A simple demographic breakdown of the research 
sample is provided in Table 1: 
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Ta ble J 

SAMPLE DEMOGRAPHIC BR EAKDO WN 



V aria ble 

Name 

Sex 

Male 

Female 

Missing 

Total 

Race 

Polynesian 

Chinese 

White 

Spanish 

Malayan 

Black 

Native American 

Missing 

Total 

Marital status 
Single 
Married 
Other 
Missing 
Total 



Absolute 


Relative 


Frequency 


Frequency 


Count 


l£ctl 


27993 


96.8 


842 


2.9 


78 


0.3 


28913 


100 


90 


0.3 


81 


0.3 


22815 


78.9 


1 158 


4.0 


1456 


5.0 


2658 


9.2 


396 


1.4 


259 


0.9 


28913 


100 


15759 


54.5 


1 1393 


39.4 


1701 


5.9 


60 


0.2 


28913 


100 
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TABLE 2 



SAMPLE DEMOGRAPHIC BREAKDOWN Cont 



Education 

< High School 
High School Grad 
Some College 
BA/ES 

MS or more 
Missi ng 
Total 

Time On Board 

0 to 3 mos 

3 to 6 mos 

6 mcs to 1 yr 

1 to 2 yr 

2 to 4 yrs 

4 or more yrs 
Missing 
Total 

Time in Work Group 

< 1 mo 

1 tc 6 mos 

6 mos to 1 yr 

1 yr or mere 
Missing 
Total 

Years in Navy 
1 

2 

4 

5 

6 

7 to 19 
Missing 
Total 



3042 


10.5 


18680 


64.6 


6633 


22.9 


382 


1.3 


19 


0.1 


157 


0.5 


28913 


100 


2793 


9.7 


301 1 


10. 4 


5798 


20.1 


8790 


30.4 


7642 


26.4 


528 


1.8 


351 


1.2 


28913 


100 


2263 


7.8 


7475 


25.9 


6410 


22.2 


12387 


42.8 


378 


1.3 


2 8913 


100 


3956 


13.7 


6063 


21.0 


2262 


7.8 


140 9 


4.9 


1 128 


3.9 


5367 


18.5 


3610 


12.5 


2 8913 


100 
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TABLE 2 



SAMPLE DEMOGRAPHIC BREAKDOWN Cont 



Age 

17 to 20 8260 

21 to 24 10769 

25 to 29 5016 

30 to 34 2619 

35 and over 1498 

Missing 751 

Total 28913 

Paygrade 

E- 1 - E-3 11766 

E-4 - E-5 13033 

E-6 4114 

Total 28913 

Reenlistment Intention 

Elligible + plan retire 190 

Remain untill elligible - 

for retirement 4510 

Will reenlist 3574 

Undecided 5999 

Will not reenlist 14338 

Missing 302 

Total 28913 

Time Remaining 

< 6 mos 2565 

6 mcs to 1 yr 2805 

1 yr to 2 yrs 7771 

More than 2 yrs 15551 

Missing 221 

Total 28913 

Fleet 

Pacific 7882 

Atlantic 14951 

Missing or shore 6080 

Total 28913 



28.6 

37.2 

17.3 
9. 1 
5.2 
2.6 
100 

40.7 

45.1 

14.2 
100 

0.7 

15.6 

12.4 

20.7 
49.6 
1.0 
100 

8.9 

9.7 

26.9 
53.8 
0.8 
100 

27.3 

51.7 
21.1 
100 
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TABLE 2 



SAMPLE DEMOGRAPHIC BREAKDOWN Cont 



Type Command 



Air 


4209 


14.6 


Surface 


16746 


57.9 


Subsurface 


1345 


4.7 


Reserve 1 


344 


1.2 


Missing or shore 


6269 


21.7 


Total 


28913 


100 



1 Not identified as to type command in survey. 
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D. DESCE IP TION OF METHODOLOGY 



The purpose of this thesis is to provide a method for 
unit Commanding Officers to improve unit retention 
management through effective use of the Human Resource 
Management Survey. To accomplish this purpose, the 
following assumptions were made: 

1. The Human Resource Management Survey is a valid 
instrument for measuring organizational factors, as noted in 
independently conducted validity studies. 

2. Stated '•intentions'* toward reenlistment account for 
the greatest amount of variance in turnover behavior, as 
previously cited. 

Although stated intentions are predictors of future 
behavior, they of themselves do not necessarily describe the 
factors involved in that behavior. In order to better 

understand these factors, a stepwise multiple regression 
analysis of the Navy's Human Resource Management Survey data 
was performed. 1 Stated career intentions (the dependent 



1 Due to the large sample size, statistical significance 
has no practical significance in that it was common to most 
of the variables tested. Therefore, squared correlation 
coeffecients were used to indicate the strength of the 
relationship of the variables with respect to reenlistment 
intention. The squared correlation coeffecient indicates 
the proportion of variation in reenlistment intention that 
is explained by the independent variable (s). 
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variable) was regressed on the various survey dimensions, 
indices and questions. The results of the regression 
analysis will be compared to results of the research 
findings previously discussed in the literature review. 
This comparison will provide an initial assessment of the 
Human Eesource Management Survey's utility in providing 
useful information for Navy enlisted personnel management 
decisions. 

The fourth section of the thesis will analyze the 
ability of the Human Resource Management Survey to 
differentiate between units having high and low retention 
rates. The hypothesis being tested in this section is 
whether or not units having either high or low retention 
rates develop "retention profiles" - as as defined by mean 
scores on key questions in the Human Resource Management 
Survey - which are significantly different from each other. 
To this end, discriminate analyses of the Human Resource 
Management Survey scores of various fleet units will be 
accomplished in order to differentiate among them with 
respect to their respective personnel's stated intentions 
toward reenlistment. It is hypothsized that these 
"retention profiles" can be developed from the survey data. 
If successful, these "profiles" can be used by unit 
commanders for improved retention management decisions. 
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IV. 



RESULT S 



A. REGRESSION ANALYSIS 

In the literature review, it was noted that stated 
intentions are consistently related to retention. Further, 
this relationship generally accounts for more variance in 
turnover than does the satisfaction-turnover relationship 
(Mobley, et al., 1977a). While stated intentions appear to 
be the best predictors of future behavior, they fail to 
describe the psychological processes involved in determining 
that behavior. 

In this section, an attempt has been made to better 
understand the elements and processes involved in the 
reenlistment decisicn. A stepwise multiple regression 
analysis was performed on the Navy's Human Resource 

Management Survey data in an effort to identify the factors 
which account for the variance in the reenlistment decision. 

In the stepwise multiple regression analysis, "career 
intentions", measured by demographic question 14 of the 
survey, was regressed against the five major dimensions of 
the survey: Command Climate, Supervisory Leadership, Peer 

Leadership, Work Group Processes, Satisfaction and Other. 
This statistical technique provides an evaluation of the 
extent to which a specific variable or set of variables 
contributes toward influencing an individual's stated intent 
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